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VILLIERS DE LISLE-ADAM. 

WlLLIERS DE L'ISLE-ADAM was the last 
v Romanticist and the first Decadent. 

The last Romanticist and the first Decadent— 
this formula, as grotesque as a Japanese orna- 
ment, explains his detonations, the few appre- 
ciated of his greatness, for which he fought in- 
defatigably, and the sufferings which were his 
fate. For some a hero of a past which had lost 
its interests, for others a prophet of an uncertain 
future — he was always shunned, shunned his 
whole life as a fool, a loafer, a •wicked man," 
who could appreciate none but himself . To a few 
gourmets of literature, who consider a highly- 
seasoned personality one of the daintiest intel- 
lectual dishes, a delightful apparition, he was to 
the common crowd nothing but a foolish, incom- 
prehensible stranger, at whom one must pitifully 
shake one's head, as he pilgrimed .hrough the 
dirty brasseries of Montmartre. He was always 
excited: always violently gesticulating, with a 
passion worthy of the ecstatic saints of Murillo; 
always fiercely declamatory; continually. surpris- 
ing by strange fancies, that terrified and stupefied, 
and strange thoughts, intertwisted into knots that 
none could unfasten; while his dreamy, melan- 
choly eyes were always on an Ascension through 
a beautiful realm of blue illumined by many gol- 
den stars, an Eldorado which he could never attain. 
He came from Romanticism and wandered into 
the Decadence. With the other Parnassiens he 
had sat at the feet of one of the great teachers of 
the century, and listened to the roaring, prophetic 
voice of the "divine Theo," which rose all-com- 
pelling, like the tide of the ocean . And he had 
contemplated the eternal riddle of life before the 
pale, spninx like face of 'Baudelaire, whose fea- 
tures, though softened by tears, impressed one 
like the Judgment Day of humanity. 

He persistently loved the vague and chimerical 
ideals of the Romanticists; yet being convinced, 
at the same time, that they could never be real- 
ized, he became a pathfinder for the new art, 
which may come, but which, after all, niay only 
be an illusion, the illusion of a degenerated race, 
lost in dangerous dissipation in search of the in- 
finite—a race only capable of frantic, over-irri- 
tated desires, which it can never hope to realize.- 
He was a pioneer of art , wandering into many 
roads, but always far away from the crowd ; los- 
ing the right path a thousand times, restlessly 
struggling to regain it, climbing to the steepest, 
most inaccessible places, unbarred by obstacles, 
always in an upward direction towards the high- 
est pinnacles of human endeavor. 

And what did he hope to find in this delirious 
haste, this stumbling away over peace and happi- 
ness, without noticing them ? I wonder whether 
he really knew himself what he was so anxious 
to put into form. Was it perhaps merely a 
painful trait of his character that longed for a 
beauty hitherto unexpressed, which he could 
never approach except in desires, hopes and 
dreams? He knew that it must be something 
which could not be compared to the existing; 
that it mil' t be a condensation of all the sugges- 
tions in modern life; and further, must root in 
individuality. That was his science of life. 

The first of these conditions drove him into 
the abnormal, the grotesque, the fantastic — the 
playground of all cranks and eccentrics — in order 
to create something, above all else, new; some- 



thing of which the origin could not be traced. 
Thus he hated everything conventional and tra- 
ditional, and, groping about the unknown and 
the inexplicable, lost himself in the holy horrors 
of mysticism. The sentiment inedit, as Bourget 
and, before him. Baudelaire have expressed it, 
was his hobbyhorse, on which he often rode into 
childish absurdities, andsometimes into insanities. 
The second condition drove him into the wild, 
the voluptuousness of the terrible, the enjoyment 
of blood Thus his love for Edgar Poe, whose 
cold mathematics of despair he imitated, and 
thus his Eochegrosse-like, insatiate craving for 
torture, in order by a minute description of cru- 
elty to excite a feeling of ratine tenderness in 
us. (Prof. Krafft Ebing could explain that better 
than I . ) His words are made to descend on our 
nerves like hammer strokes, one after the other,, 
in panting velocity, until the system has been 
rendered supersensitive and prepared to be moved,; 
by the vaguest suggestion of tenderness or pity. 

The third drove him into a peculiar tournure 
d'esprit, recognizable in his whiJe behnvior. He 
wanted to appear to all at the first glance as an 
extraordinary, extravagant personality, a nine- 
teenth century marvel. Like Stendhal, he liked 
to spread a veil of dread around him. and. like 
Barbe d'Aurevilly — the Byron of dandyism, a 
strange mixture of Neo Oreek, a Jesuit and 
Jacobin— he was fond of showy , lace-embellished 
dresses, that excited immediate curiosity. No- 
body knew the date of his birth ; they quarreled 
about his real name, and years of his life are hid 
in utter darkness. Strange stories, both astonish- 
ing and ridiculous, were told about him, and he 
understood well how to increase their number. 
He was particularly fond of feigning madness — 
" the head of fools can never radiate the halo of 
insanity" — because he despised all *' common - 
sense" humanity. He played comedy all his 
life, and, in serious dignity, applied more of his 
imagination to his everyday schemes than to 
his artistic deeds. To pose was a necessity to 
him, as it was only when he believed himself 
something supernatural that he could accomplish 
literary work, which was always an endeavor to 
realize the supernatural; for his whole nature 
was supernatural, if such a thing could be said. 

Many anecdotes are circulated about him. 
Once, it is said, when he was in great trouble 
about debts, his only faithful companions, he 
went to Napoleon III and asked for the throne of 
Greece, in order to assure himself a regular in- 
come with which to live at leisure and pursue 
his work. How intoxicated he was with the ir- 
resistible charm of his personality because Lord 
Salisbury assured him an English government 
position for the same purpose, until the deafness 
of the old Briton became known, who had nod- 
ded merely for politeness' sake, without under- 
standing a single word the poet had spoken! 
And then he had patted the Archduke of Weimar 
on the leg, so as to relieve his Highness of any 
enibarrassment he might feel <n presence of the 
poet, who condescended to read him his poems. 
There exist a thousand gay and sad variations of 
this inexhaustible theme, which was the breath 
of his soul, of his naive insanity of grandeur — 
though, after all, he sought Tor nothing but truth 
and beauty — and of his imperturbable self-confi- 
dence, which originated in doubt. 

His personality belongs to those which history 
cannot forget, in spite of all calumnious envy 
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and niisjudgment, because he was a martyr for a 
great cause, for his new art, in which he believed 
implicitly. The fate of his works — whatever of 
them is lasting— will be decided by the future. 
His dramas, •.•Axel" and "Le NoUveau Monde," 
contain scarcely a single line for posterity, except 
the next generation &h uld be particularly curious 
about studying antiquated biographical notes and 
remarkable sentences of physiological and philo- 
logical interest, for this eccentric was a great 
master of style, a bold juggler with words. The 
"Uontes Cruelles," "Amour Supreme" and 
"Contes Insolites," in which lyricism groans in 
the claws of irony, contain a few pages of pain, 
perhaps, on which fresh tears may fall again and 
again. But the work created by his soul's inner- 
most hatred which he flung at the mob— the em- 
bodiment of this century — the work which was su- 
perior even i o Flaubert, • • Bouvard and Pecuchet " 
in its deathly wildness, is " Tribulet Bonhommet." 
It will never die, because it contains the absolute 
dignity of the artist and the absolute baseness of 
humanity. 



"Vivas to all those who have been fired, 
and to all the defeated wielders of the brush ! 
And to the numberless unexhibited pictures, 
equal to the greatest pictures exhibited !" 
Harry Doesskl. the "king of the buckeye 
painters," who can turi. out a dozen 20x30 can- 
vases a day, has been engage I by the firm of E. 
W. Aikins. 54 Vesi-y Street, for 550 per week'to 
paint buckeyes, "with both ha .<is,"fortheexport 
trade with Africa and Australia Duessel is not 
without talent, he possesses a marvelous skill — 
art of course is not allowed in his profession. 
But he is at least an example of a man who makes 
a decent living with — painting. 

Dukand Ruel affords us another lesson in art 
with the exhibit of Camille Pissaro,- a Dane of 
Portuguese descent, born in St. Thomas and living 
in France, a master of the oldest line of impres- 
sionists, who identified himself with the theory 
of painting with the combination of pure unadul- 
terated color dots and that the eyes thereafter 
will do the re3t. Pissaro appears this time prin- 
cipally as the painter of bridges, quays, long 
rows of houses, soaring chimneys, sonorous sky- 
lines and bird's eye views of city crowds and 
river traffic. He paints with a bold, vehement, 
crude touch, and of late is very ,f'>nd of greyish 
tones, that enhance the brutal realities with a 
poetical charm. Hats off I gentlemen, before 
these poets of modern city life. One man like 
Pissaro in New York, and our city would become 
dearer and more beautiful to us! 

Fifty years of bad luck I Such is the fate of 
old R L. Pyne the landscape painter, who lives 
at the ramshackle, old-fashioned studio building, 
1267 Broadway. It is now forty seven years ago 
since he left St. John and came to New York as a 
boy of 16. He already knew something of life; 
at an early age he was obliged to help to support 
his family and had served an apprenticeship as 
printer and sign painter. In New York he deter- 
mined to become an artist, but many years 
elapsed before he could reali<e his ambition. Any 
amount of obstacles were put in his way. He 
had married and had children and could only 
paint in leisure hours, all his other time being 
taken up in the endeavor to provide for his family 



by inferior work, interior decoration, etc. Not 
before 1870, after incessant hard times, heart- 
rending domestic troubles and sorrows, when his 
poor wife had died, he took up painting as a pro- 
fession. Then the hard times, which are proverb- 
ial with struggling artists without means, began, 
only they were easier to bear, as he was alone. 
In days of dispossess and starvation he had at least 
his art to console him And he remained true to 
her through all vicissitudes, and never degraded 
himself to potboiling. In hours of despair he 
also tried his hands at it, but? simply couldn't do 
it. Now an 1 then he had a strode of luck, a 
moderate success, but popularity and fame would 
not come. And -*ince 1889 his pictures have been 
steadily refused by the Academy . Every year 
he makes a new effort, but in vain. At last, 
this year, he has once more gained admission. 
Do his pictures deserve such indifference ? 
Hardly. There is a good deal of merit to them, 
and on the average are much better than many 
that are hung on the line, as people may convince 
themselves by looking at samples of his work at 
Macbeth's and Avery's. What a pity that he in- 
variably gets them so muddy in color! He works 
at them so long until they become dark in tone, 
like his life, a sort of reflexion of his martyr- 
dom. His studio, sad in its emptiness, with its 
walls covered with these dark, unsold pictures, 
have almost a depressing influence on the visitor. 
One day, when one of his large pictures was ex- 
hibited in Dillon's store at Sixth avenue, a rich 
man stepped out of his carriage and, entering the 
store, asked, ' ' How much do you want for the 
Inness' you have in the window ?" Mr Dillon 
answered, "It is no Inness, but just as good a 
piece of work." "No Inness I" ejaculated the 
man who wanted to buy a name, "then I don't 
want it!" and abruptly left the store. This event 
has thrown a pale halo over Pyne's whole life and 
given him strength to overcome many a severe 
trial. He still hopes on, and who knows if not, 
some day, when the colors on his pictures have 
mellowed, they may be discovered in some gar- 
ret and enter the art world in a more dignified 
manner than hitherto? True enough, they will 
not set the world on fire, but they may be at least 
appre iated as the sincere efforts of a man who 
loved his art above all else and, despite deficien- 
cies, had a keen understanding for nature and 
considerable ability to express it. There is to me 
a good deal of pathos in Mr. Pyne's story, those 
fifty years of bad luck witho' t potboiling. A 
lesson of an indestructible belief in the ideal , of 
a glorious life-long struggle against fate and cir- 
cumstances. When I sen that old, white-haired 
man, still persevering and expectant despite all 
his failures and humiliations, working simply for 
art's sake, I say to myself: "Whatever maybe 
the future of his pictures, his work has not been 
in vain. It is the cruel law of human life that 
hundreds of men must drudge their whole lives 
away in order that one succeeds, not a bit better' 
than they; and the same way it is in art, hun- 
dreds of talents must struggle and suffer in vain 
that one may reach the cloud-wrapped summit of 
popularity and fame And that road is sure to 
lead over many corpses, and many of the nobler 
altruistic qualities of man have to be left far be- 
hind in the valley of unknown names. Life is 
brutal, old Pyne This way or that way, what is 
the difference ?" 



